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ON EDUCATION 

If this better thing is education, 
then education is not merely schooling - 
it is a lifelong discipline of the indi¬ 
vidual by himself, encouraged by a rea¬ 
sonable opportunity to lead a good life. 
Education here is synonymous with civi¬ 
lization. A civilized community is better 
than the jungle, but civilization is a 
long slow process which cannot be "given" 
in a short course. 

- Jacques Barzun 

Each year the spring program becomes 
a Greater challenge than the preceeding 
one. This year's program was incredibly 
good and had the largest audience we 
have had in several years. Expenses were 
also at an all time high. There were 
many sterling performances with more 
classical work than we have had in the 
past. It was the peak year in Dean's 
development and he came through in great 
style. Bill's peak was last year or even 
the year before that. What must have 
been obvious to even the most inex¬ 
perienced eye this year, was the great 
strides made by the girls in the past 
season. Because of their excellence, the 
ever critical public (teachers and for¬ 
mer dancers) are inclined to compare 
them them with the larger companies, 
forgetting that the average age is still 
only 15. Maggie, Jorene, Lauren, Marty 
and Pamela were standouts. However, 
there were many others, newer in the 
group that made their presence on 
stage a promise and a threat to future 
performances. Next year will bring many 
changes because of graduations. The 
brothers Badolatos are apt to be miss¬ 
ing. Pamela Justick, Marty Ingle and 
Janice Orr are graduating. Fortunately, 
we will have Maggie, Jorene and Lauren 
for another year. The school is loaded 
with talented youngsters and whether 
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they advance in the group, will 
depend on their technical develop-, 
ment, their personalities, ability to 
make sacrifices, take criticism, their 
health and well being, circumstances at 
home and in their school work, their 
ability, willingness and stamina for 
hard v 7 ork, We find that as we ourselves 
grow older, we are able to give more 
from our backgrounds of experience. 

Age and experience are invaluable in 
the teaching profession. On the first 
of May, we sign a new lease on the 
school and the next five years, proba¬ 
bly the last on this scale, will be 
your last opportunity to take advantage 
of this training. 

ALL EXPERIENCE IS AN ARCH TO BUILD UPON 

Henry Adams 

"Learning a trade". (1928 - 1942) 

All the talk of a Chicago Ballet 
Company is tiresome to one who has been 
involved in every conceivable kind of 
program since 1928 in Chicago, Those 
early years included opera, concerts, 
vaudeville, night clubs and pagaents. 
Just name it, and we di it. Before the 
depression set in, we had several bright 
glorious years with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, appearing in 40 different 
operas and after our long Chicago sea¬ 
sons, we had coast to coast touts play¬ 
ing 34 cities. The opera was exciting 
and glamorous in those days of Garden, 
Muzie and Raisa. 

My first Chicago performance was in 
the opera "Carmen" on October 31st,1928 
at the Auditorium Theatre. That was the 
beginning of many performances, dancing 
under choreographers Bolm, Swoboda, 
Novikoff, Fokine, Stuart, Caton, Page 
1 and Stone. Special ballet nights in- 



eluded performances of Divertissements, 
Lac des Gygnes, Chopiniana, Prince Igor, 
Coppelia, Pulcinella, Le Coq D'or, El 
Amor Brujo, Bolero, Gold Standard, and 
American Pattern. 

The opera ballet in the days of the 
"Civic" was large with 12 boys, 24 girls 
and an extra group of 20. The dancers 
were assembled from all over the world 
and the U.S. On the opera tours, the 
ballet had always been one of the most 
successful features of the company. 
Shortly after the Stock Market crash, 

Mr. Novikoff was offered a 22 week tour 
by NBC.for the ballet - the catch - no 
guarantee.Considering the panicky tines^ 
he did not want to risk the responsi¬ 
bility of such a large undertaking. This 
could have been the start of a major 
Chicago Ballet Company had it had some 
backing. In these days, no ballet re¬ 
ceived the large grants that are squan¬ 
dered away today by the large companies. 
(However, the Opera got fortunes)^ 

Those opera years were wonderful but 
the real test for survival came when we 
were hit by the depression^ It was sink 
or swim and I must say there were times 
when one could have easily thrown in the 
sponge but no one had enough money to 
go home. Teaching saved our lives. As 
to performing, we had to create our own 
opportunities, rather than sit back and 
wait for something to happen. 

In 1931, Bentley Stone asked me to 
join the teaching staff of the Mary 
Kane School in Oak Park as a teacher 
for beginner classes. During these 
years, we were like traveling sales¬ 
men peddling dancing lessons in Oak 
Park, Riverside, Cicero, Berwyn and the 
Loop. Teaching on a percentage, we were 
lucky to make $20 a week. The school 
recitals were the beginning of our pro¬ 
grams together, in which John Kriza, 
Betsy Ross and David Nillo first ap¬ 
peared. Sunday morning classes taught 
by Stone brought out our poor dancing 
friends to Oak Park for practice. 

In 1932, I was engaged by Paul 
Batchelor to mime the five characters 
murdered by the Emperor in Giuenberg's 
opera "Emperor Jones". This v^as a most 


profitable experience in my development 
as a performer, A largo, cast of negroes 
were rehearsed for mouths before 
Lawrence Tibbett came to sing the title 
role. I panicked when I saw Tibbett's 
size, for fear he would not approve of 
me because of my small stature but he 
was kind and very helpful and a tremen¬ 
dous, inspiration to work with. Gruen- 
berg's modern music was a challenge and 
these performances a high spot in those 
hard years. 

1933. - These depression years were 
busy and productive ones for Chicago 
dancers. Little or no money was made but 
everyone was busy creating and giving 
programs, either at the Jewish Peoples 
Institute, The Dill Pickle Club or the 
Art Colony at 12^ West Delaware. I did 
programs at the JPI and the Art Colony 
with Margot Koche, Barbara Warren, and 
Sandra Davis. Ruth Walsh managed most 
of these programs, served tea and cook¬ 
ies afterward. Admission was usually 
50 cents. Our audiences ranged from 50 
to 100 people and if we went home with 
a couple of green bills in our pocket, 
we were pleased and happy indeed. Our 
costumes were simple, often rented from 
the White Elephant and shoes were too 
expensive, so we danced barefoot, 

A more pretentious series ran at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre (Capri, recently 
demolished) on Van Buren street with 
concerts by Cornell and Graff, Berenice 
Holmes and Alan Wayne, Angna Enters, 
Vera Mirova and Eleanor Block. At this 
time, in this theatre, Luther Green, 
(Later to marry Judith Anderson) pro¬ 
duced "Alice in Wonderland" in which 
Alan Wayne and I were Tweedle Dee and 
Dura, This production was followed by 
"Headlines" a review with Celeste Holm, 
Francis Oliver and Andrieff and His 
Russian Balakakia Orchestra. In "Head¬ 
lines", I appeared in two dance groups 
of my own creation with Ida Krehm(later 
a well known concert artist). Green's 
efforts were attracting too much atten¬ 
tion, so were prematurely closed by the 
unions, throwing stench bombs into the 
theatre, making it impossible to con¬ 
tinue , 

Also at this time., Louise Ayer Le Gai 


(a dancer pictured in Troy Kinney's His- - 
tory of Dance) gave a scries of what she 
called Cantcmines, a combination of song, 
dance and mime. People prominent in these 
were Tula Miller, Vera Mirova, Abbot Ross 
and Margot Koche. On Le Gai's last effort, 
a showing at the old Illinois Theatre on 
Jackson Blvd., in which Alvia Kavan and a 
group of Hazel Sharp's girls danced with 
me, we were again closed with the union 
confiscating Le Gai’s music. 

During the worst of the depression, 
we had a vaudeville act booked out of 
the Wm. Morris office, erroneously called 
'Danse Classique". Its personnel con - 
sisted of Harriet Lundgren, Teresa 
Rudolph, Sandra Davis, Bentley Stone and 
myself. While we were really a new act, 
being tried (and at half salary), we 
worked with top acts of that time and 
often they were our chauffeurs to dis¬ 
tant points, such as Green Bay and Mason 
City Iowa. Our bookers knew little or 
nothing about ballet and at their sug¬ 
gestions, we dished out tap, acrobatic, 
strobe-light numbers, besides character 
and ballet. We even had a gangster's 
moll for a while who sang while we made 
custume changes. In the 15 minute act, 
we had 19 costume changes. As vaude¬ 
ville was in the agony of death at the 
time, we lasted about as long as it did 
- about a year. 

A turning point in the depression 
was the World's Fair with not too many 
opportunities in the first year('33)but 
the following year, the great success 
on the Fair grounds was the English 
Village, where Bentley Stone appeared 
nightly on the green with a group of 
dancers from the opera. Stone did all 
the Choreography for the group dancing 
with Ruth Pryor. It was without doubt 
the most successful theatrical venture 
on the grounds. 

1934. My Fair experience was var¬ 
ied and less profitable. I received a 
call from Frieda Guttinger to do the 
buying for the costume department of 
the Soanish Village. Accidently, the 
Director, Helen Tie an Geraghty heard 
that I was a dancer and asked me to work 
v;ith Vera Mirova and Alta Warshaska. 

This ended up as a major job for me. I 


ended in 7 of 9 scenes of the pagaent 
and Geraghty bad to hire a special 
dresser for me, Jiitoiy Movigolusszi, the 
dresser of the opera stars was my per¬ 
sonal dresser and we became good friends 
through this engagement. 

The Village was followed by six weeks 
at the Ford Symphony Gardens in a ballet 
- 'Dance of Life" to music by Felix 
Borowski in which Anna Ludmilla, Edw'ard 
Caton, Harriet Lundgren and a large con¬ 
tingent of Chicago dancers appeared. I 
choreographed the square dances and had 
to teach the WLS caller how to call the 
dances. 

Also in this year, I danced in the 
Jewish pagaent "Romance of the People", 
written by Isaac Van Grove. The re¬ 
hearsals began 6 months earlier for a 
cast of 3000, It was given in Soldiers 
Field and was choreographed by Nattian 
Vizonski, a specialist in Heovaic den- 
ces. Three performances were given to 
an audience of 150,000 peop-i-e ane rt was 
an interesting experience to be xn this 
production. 

At this time, I was also working with 
Le Gai on a similar pagaent that she 
hoped to sell Henry Ford for the Field. 
The story was Egyptian and I was to be 
choreographer and Dino Bigalli from the 
opera was Musical Director. Both he and 
I spent months on research and work, 
gathering material to no avail. Ford 
would have not of it. But I did learn a 
great deal about planning a production 
and how to go about research, I was 
never sorry for that experience- 

There was an abortive attempt to make 
the beautiful Auditorium Theatre into a 
supper club called the "Cascades". A 
hugs fountain was built on stage, around 
which a large ballet of nymphs and fauns 
cavorted nightly to the music of Debussy. 
Ludmilla Speranzova and Bentley Sto^Ae 
were the choreographers and almost every 
dancer of importance in town was in the 
ballet. The Duncan Sisters, who weie 
having their last fling in the theater, 
were on that program. The large pool on 
stage would raise up out of the floor 
and appear as a huge glass tank in which 
Lottie Mayers Diving Girls performed. 



It was all great fun for the dancers but 
was doomed to failure because of the dif¬ 
ficulty of serving food on the tiered 
floor. Our shows were punctuated with 
waiters crashing with trays of cold food 
during the performances. 

1935, In April of this year, Bently 
Stone did a very ambitious program with 
the Oak Park-River Forest Symphony or¬ 
chestra, x^ith Ruth Pryor and a group. 

This program was the begining of many 
things - Stone’s first performance of 
his "French Sailor" - his 'Farucca" and 
his version of "Chopiniana". It was my 
first performance of Americana, chore¬ 
ographed by Stone to ’Turkey in the 
Strax^", It was to be on many programs 
for years to come. 

During this year the Impresario 
Thaviu engaged me to assemble a group 
of 16 dancers for a production ambigu¬ 
ously billed as ’Folies de Paris" to 
play the Capitol Theatre in Montreal. I 
was choreographer and first dancer and 
we were advertised as direct from Paris. 
However, we did do excerpts from "Cop- 
pelia" in costumes that xi7ere direct from 
Paris. Our dances x^re sandwiched in 
between acts or introduced stars like 
Mae Murray who danced her faraous Merry 
Widow Waltz, Of this engagement, which 
was to last six weeks, I remember most 
working with the international comedi¬ 
ans, the Gaudsmidt Brothers and their 
French poodles, by all odds the most 
intelligent act I ever worked with.Per¬ 
formers in vaudeville always kidded about 
working with dog acts, but this act put 
humans to shame, 

1936-37, I began a long run with 
George Nelidoff's Carnival of Gypsies 
at the Hotel, The group was 

composed of seven singers and three 
dancers who performed 14 complete shows 
of various nationalities. Over the per¬ 
iod of four years, I had seven partners, 
among them Lenore Felden, Mata Montera 
and Bettina Rosay for the longest time. 
The Gypsies played the Park Plaza in 
St, Louis, the Schroeder in Milwaukee 
and the Grand Hotel in- Mackinac. It was 
with this group that I-became so inter¬ 
ested in character and national dances, 

I made and furnished my oxm costumes on 


a salary of fifty dollars a week. Be¬ 
cause of the low salary, I had a loose 
arrangement with Nelidoff that I could 
do occasional performances with the 
Chicago City Opera, This was the 
Longone period and during it, Page- 
Stone did "Love Song", "Gold Stan¬ 
dard", and "American Pattern". We did 
one engagement in Nexsr York under Hurek, 
We also worked with the Louisville Civic 
Ballet, first under Page-Stone and later 
with Morgot Koche. I began during these 
years the first of ig^ny intimate re¬ 
citals dancing as many as twenty dances 
on a program, with lightning costume 
changes in betx^een. One interesting con¬ 
cert was for Grinnell College in loxv^a. 
They requested an all ballroom concert 
demontrating the various styles and 
rythms popular at the time. Lovely 
Louise Shott was my partner on thet con¬ 
cert. With all this activity, tbo.ve xjas 
never a day, when either Stone or I did 
not teach our regular clashes in Oak 
Park. 

1938. An interesting venture this 
year was with Eleanor Block and the 
Saidenberg Symphonetta at the Goodman. 
This group had a fantastic group of mu¬ 
sicians at that time - Leonard Sorkin, 
Fritz Siegel, Clara Siegel, Sheppard 
Lehnhoff and George Sopkin. Modern 
dancers Ann Port and Leyah Lucatoky 
were featured in a Bartek ballet and I 
partnered Eleanor Block in the Each 
"Cycle of Seven". 

In February of '39, I went all out 
on a concert at the Goodman with a group 
including Eloise Moore, Bettina Rosay, 
Mary Gehr, Betsy Ross, Margot Koche and 
Lila Volkoff, Bentley Stone choreo¬ 
graphed "Mercure" for us to Satie Music 
and this was very modern for ballet at 
that time. He also did "Casey at the 
Bat" for me, I did the Revel "Senti¬ 
mental and Nobel Waltzes" and it x\^a.- my 
first showing of "Hot Afternoons 
been in Montana" and "Ditties" with or¬ 
iginal music by Lora Aborn. We were 
blistered by the critics but despite 
them, it was a profitable beginning for 
us all. Critics at this time were not 
able to accept anything that was not 
recognizable as ’Ballay-ballay'. Their 
pet line was "he does not successfully 


use Clesslcal ballet with his material". 

1933-39. The Federal Theatre in 
Chicago was a God-send to the profession 
and some excellent work was accomplished 
on it by Choreographers Cornell and 
Graff, Ruth Page Bentley Stone and Berta 
Oeschner. It was here that "Frankie and 
Johnny" had its long run at the Great 
Northern Theatre. 'Uuns and Castanets" 
had a run at the Blackstone Theater and 
among this cast appeared the names - 
Page Stone, Rosay, Camryn, Kriza, Nille, 
Mac Kenzie, Borin (Harry Bernstein), 
Lack(Pearl Lang), Gehr, Ross and Davis. 

The Federal Theatre Ballet was really 
too good to be true and when Congress 
slaughtered it, Eloise Moore and I were 
choreographers. Her ballet was to be 
"City Streets" and mine was the Stephan 
Poster "Thunder in the Hills". 

At this time Paul Douglas was organ¬ 
izing his Hyde Park Jubilee and he needed 
attractions. Douglas offered to buy our 
costumes if we could fill out a program 
for a weeks run at Mandel Hall. Very 
quickly, "That Daring Young Man" came 
into being and with "Thunder" we had our 
short run at Mandel Hall. The same group 
that were in "Guns and Castanets" were 
in this cast with Gertrude Gunther 
(Saltkir) as our stage manager. 

1939-AO. Another abortive attempt at 
having a Chicago Ballet Company and my 
last attempt at working with any organ- 
izai^loo to further this end was with the 
Chicago Dance Council. When I took over 
the chairmanship in '39, it was an or¬ 
ganization of less than 50 and when I 
resigned,in 'Al, it had grown to over 
AOO. As chairman, 1 had the best dance 
names available on the Executive Board 
in Modern, Ballet and otherwise. As 
sponsors, we had Aaron Bohrod, Paul 
Douglas, Rudolph Ganz, Thomas Hart 
Fisher. Ruth Page, Bentley Stone and 
Lincoln Kirstein. On April 27th in 19A1 
we did a ^oint modern,'ballet and char¬ 
acter program at the Goodman that had 
the cream of all Chicago dance talent on 
it. It was so successful, that the modern 
wing felt they were loosing control and 
underhandedly went to Springfield and 
drew up a separate charter, splitting the 
group into several waring factions and a 


series of legal battles. Who knows of 
the Chicago Dance Council now? But it 
did cure me completely of ever being 
enthusiastic about a Chicago conqjany. I 
had put a great deal of time and work 
into this effort and had great hopes for 
it - it proved to be very thankless. 

19A2. At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
we were riding high and could see the 
light of day financially for the first 
time. Bentley Stone and Ruth Page were 
appearing nightly at the fashionable 
Rainbow Room at Radio City in New York. 

At the same time, I was dancing 
"Stafford's Last Stand", a mad boogie- 
woogie Indian dance, at the Chez Paree 
in Chicago. It was a lavish production 
which ran for lA weeks before our world's 
began to crash. Stone returned to • 
Chicago to go into the Air Corps (A 
years) and soon after, at the age of 39, 

I enlisted in the Loyola University 
Medical Unit. Our apprenticeship was 
over in the Theatre, as the war years 
took over. The night before I left for 
service, I partnered Ruth Page Patricia 
Bowman, Bettina Rosay and Betsy Rr.p j, 
all in a half hour special ballet 
gram at the opera. 

It took sometime to pick up the 
threads of the school and our careers 
(a story in itself). The first Stone- 
Camryn Ballet program appeared at the 
Eighth Street Theatre in June 1950. 

From that day to the present, many mem¬ 
orable programs have been given and 
many young dancers have had their in¬ 
troduction to the ballet world. They 
are the benefiters of all our years of 
struggle in this city of no pride - 
even if they do not realize it. 



